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NOTES ON SHELLEY. 

Shelley's Ozymandias. 

In Alexander's Select Poems of Shelley (Athe- 
nseum Press Series), in the notes on Ozymandias, 
occurs the following (p. 311): 'The Greek his- 
torian Diodorus gives an account of the statue 
referred to in the poem. It was reputed the largest 
in Egypt, the foot exceeding seven cubits in length; 
the inscription was, "I am Ozymandias, king of 
kings ; if any one wishes to know what I am and 
where I lie, let him surpass me in some of my 
exploits" (see Diodorus 1. 47; or Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egypt, vol. i, chap, n.).' 

In Baedeker* b Egypt, 4th ed., pp. 277-9, we learn 
that the Ramesseum at Thebes, the large temple 
built on the west bank of the Nile, and dedicated 
to Ammon, may in all probability be identified 
with the tomb of Ozymandyas described by Dio- 
dorus, although his description does not tally in all 
points with the extant remains. We read also : ' In 
front of the ancient W. gate [of the First Court] 
lie the remains of the colossus of Ramses II, the 
hugest statue in Egypt. The name of Ramses 
II appears in well-preserved hieroglyphics on the 
upper arm and on the seat of the statue. The 
face is unfortunately completely destroyed. The 
remains (breast, upper arm, one foot, etc.) still 
testify to the care with which this gigantic monu- 
ment was chiseled and polished. . . . The total 
height seems to have been 57£ feet, and its total 
weight over two million pounds. ' Baedeker adds 
that the savants of the French expedition carefully 
measured the various parts, and subjoins the meas- 
urements (e. g., breadth of the foot across the toes, 
4£ feet). Ozymandias ' is a corrupt form of User- 
ma-re, the prsenomen of Ramses II. ' 

There seems to be no 'lone and level sands' 
near Thebes. Baedeker says (p. lxv): 'From 
the northernmost spur of the Arabian desert (the 
Mokattam near Cairo) to a point above Edfu, 
both banks of the Nile consist of early tertiary 



nummulite limestone.' On p. 225 he adds : 'On 
the left bank, as we draw near Thebes, rise high 
limestone hills, presenting precipitous sides to the 
river, from which, however, they are separated by 
a strip of fertile land. The right bank is flatter, 
and the Arabian hills retreat farther into the dis- 
tance. ' Were we on the plateau of which the hills 
on the west bank form the edge we should find, 
it is true, the white sand of the Libyan desert, 
passing into 'the endless sand-regions of the 
eastern Sahara, whose moving ranges of dunes 
have as yet been crossed by no explorer ' (Erman, 
Aegypten, p. 21) ; but these are too far away 
and too high to be visible from the Ramesseum. 

As, according to Baedeker, the face is com- 
pletely destroyed, and there are no 'vast and 
trunkless legs of stone,' Shelley's description of its 
expression must not be regarded as a transcript of 
reality; nor is it true that ' nothing beside remains.' 
But notwithstanding all these deviations from fact, 
Ozymandias remains a noble poem, true at least to 
the Egypt of our dreams. 

It is interesting, by the way, to note the remark 
of Thackeray, From Cornhill to Cairo (Sketch 
Books, pp. 729-730): 'Shelley's two sonnets are 
the best views that I know of the Pyramids — 
better than the reality ; for a man may lay down a 
book, and in quiet fancy conjure up a picture out 
of those magnificent words which shan't be dis- 
turbed by any pettinesses or mean realities.' 

What are these two sonnets? Ozymandias is 
very likely one ; To the Nile might be thought of 
as the other, were it not that this first appeared 
(see Cambridge ed., p. 357) in the St. James 
Magazine for 1876. Neither contains, however, 
a word about the pyramids. For these one must 
compare passages like Q. Mab 2. 126 ff. ; 9. 26 ff. ; 
Alastor 111 ff. 

Bykon, Manfred 3. 4. 36-41, and Shelley, 
Hellas 696-703. 

In 1817, Byron, describing the Coliseum, wrote 
(Manfred 3, 4. 36-41) as 
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Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old — 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

Shelley may have remembered this when, in 
1821, he wrote (Hellas 696-703) : 

But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity ; 
Her citizens, imperial spirits, 
Rule the present from the past; 
On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set. 

Shelley, Hellas 1060 ff. 

The commentators on the final chorus of Hellas, 
though they refer in a general way to Virgil's 
Fourth Eclogue, to which they were directed by 
Shelley himself, fail to point out specific borrow- 
ings. Such are (1060) : 

The world's great age begins anew 

from Eel. 4. 5 : 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo ; 

The golden years return (1061) 

perhaps from (4. 9) : 

— surget gens aurca mundo ; 

then (1072 ff.): 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize ; 



A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore, 

imitated from (4. 34-6) : 

Alter erit turn Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella, 

Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 

Perhaps also (1074-5) : 

Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies, 

from (4. 55-6): 

Non me carminibus vincet nee Thracius Orpheus, 
Nee Linus. 

The lines (1062-3), 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn, 



are not from Virgil, but may possibly be a remin- 
iscence of some other ancient writer ; cf. Ovid, 
Art. Am. 77 : 

Anguibus exuitur tenui cum pelle vetustas ; 

with which may be compared Statius, Theb. 4. 
93-8: 

Ecce inter medics patriae ciet agmina gentis 
Fulmineus Tydeus, jam laetus et integer artus, 
Ut primae strepuere tubae — ceu lubricus alta 
Anguis humo verni blanda ad spiramina solis 
Erigitur liber denio et squalentibus annis 
Exutus lsetisque minax interviret herbis. 

Add Pliny, Hist. Nat. 9. 65. 

In general, the earlier part of the chorus has a 
certain resemblance to the close of Act 2, Scene 3, 
of Seneca's Medea, which I give in Miss Harris's 
new translation (Henry Frowde, 1904) : 

The sea forgets its former wrath ; submits 
To the new laws ; and not alone the ship 
Minerva builded, manned by sons of kings, 
Finds rowers ; other ships may sail the deep, 
Old metes are moved, new city walls spring up, 
On distant soil, and nothing now remains 
As it has been in the much-traveled world. 
The cold Araxes' stream the Indian drinks ; 
The Persian quaffs the Bhine ; a time shall come 
With the slow years, when ocean shall strike off 
The chains from earth, and a great world shall then 
Lie opened ; Tiphys shall win other lands— 
Another Tiphys— Thule cease to be 
Earth's utmost bound. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON DANTE'S CATO. 

Perhaps it will not do to say anything more 
about Cato. And yet in the recent flood of liter- 
ature on that worthy, a passage from Brunette 
Latini's Tesoretto, which seems to bear somewhat 
remotely on the subject, has apparently escaped 
observation. Much discussion has, of course, been 
aroused by the great age which Dante gives his 
Cato ; for the historic character committed suicide 
in the prime of life, aged about forty-eight. 
D'Ovidio, 1 to be sure, asserts that when the poet 
makes Cato an old man, he is not inconsistent 

1 Studii suUa Divina Commedia, Palermo, 1901, p. 378, n. 



